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for her child! Have we anything 
» to fear for the young girl who is to 
‘pend a year in the crowded city ? 
sthere any danger for hor in the 
housand tempt .tions of a city life? 
wt the worldiing answer as he 
slease, that prayer will encircle her, 
= chat Bible defend her, more pow- 
fully than if parents and friends 
surrounded her with their arms of 
ove. Ada had not, it is true, her 
*‘ather’s strong hand to clasp, but 
he arm which defends her is the 
e rm ofa stronger than an earthly 
™ parent. If she will but lean upon it, 





ORIGINAL. 


THE MOTHER’S GIFT. 
It was in the leafy month of June. Birds 
were Singing merrily in the old Chesnut 
tree, which spread its branches over the 
humble dwelling where Ada and her moth- 
er had lived happily for many a summer, 
and which now the young girl was to leave 
foraseason for another home. The sable 
garb of the elder lady speaks of a widowed 
heart, and though the young girl’s robe of 
spotless white wears a more cheerful hue, 
yet a shade of sorrow on her brow might 
tell an observer that she too was no stran- 
ger to grief. Ada bore now at her heart 
another cause for sorrow; for she was to 
leave the home of her childhood for a life 
ina distant city, and the tears would not 
be repressed, as she thought of parting 
from her dearest and only earthly friend. 

But when hearts are saddest, parting 
words must be spoken: and that sweetest 
and saddest of all earthly words, “ fare- 
well,” must, sooner or later pass our lips. 
Nerving herself, in order that she might 
inspire her child with the fortitude so ne- 
cessary for her, the mother said, 

“We will not talk longer, my daughter, 
ofthis sad necessity, for it is a necessity, 
for your leaving me. You will go among 
those who love you not. You will find 
many things to try you, and will often long 
tothrow your arms round your mother's 
neck, and tell her all your grief. This, my 
child, you cannot do; but I have a talis- 
man for you, which will comfort you in 
every trial far better than I could do.” 

So saying, she opencd a draw, and took 
fromita small book, beautifully bound, with 


| gold clasp—that book was the Bible. 


“T have marked many passages in this 
precious volume,” she continued. ‘* When- 
ever you are sad, open it, and there you 
will find your mother, and your Heavenly 
Father, have anticipated your grief, and 
given you those words of comfort for which 
your heart yearns. Go to it in all times 
of doubt and difficulty, and you cannot do 
Wrong or go astray.” 

She spoke no word, uttered no sound, 
that young girl, as she took the gift from 
her mother’s hand; but her gentle heart 
beat with a high and firm resolve to keep 
this talisman as her guide, and love it as 
she loved the giver. 

The next day, the sun shone as brightly 
and the birds sung as merrily in the 
Chesnut tree, as they ever had. But ina 
lonely chamber in the cottage, which Ada 
had left, the mother knelt and prayed for 
her child. None but God himself can 
know the full meaning of those three 
Words, a Mother's prayer. If there is any 
lovein a human breast, if there is any elo- 
quence, when emotions, too strong for 
Utterance, find still their way to the ear 
of a listening Father, then was that love 
to be found in the widow’s heart, and that 
eloquence in her prayer, as she pleaded 





she must be safe ; she will be happy. 

A few days had passed since Ada had 
left her country home, and now she was 
comfortably established in Miss Waldo’s 
boarding school in the city of 

This was a‘large and very fashionable 
school, and the simple village girl found 
few to sympathize with her in her lone- 
liness, and none whom she, could call 
her friend. For the first few days, there 
seemed to be some curiosity about the new 
scholar, and many eyes were directed to- 
wards her, when she entered the school 
room; but this soon subsided, and she was 
left quite alone in the midst of a crowd. 
Thus she who had always had her first look 
of sadness observed and chased away by a 
mother’s smile and words of love, now 
pined for some one to utter one word of 
sympathy. 

Dark, very dark would life then have 
seemed to Ada Russel, but that a bright 
sunbeam stole into her little chamber every 
evening, and the shades of sadness were 
dispelled before it. When the hour of 
twilight came, then the young girl left her 
companions at their amusements, and went 
alone to spend an hour with her precious 
book, the talisman her mother had pro- 
vided for her sorrow. At this hour, she 
opened her Bible, and there she found her 
Father’s words, marked by her mother’s 
hand. Then was she comforted. ‘Then 
did she take courage, and Hope, bright as 
an angel, rose again in herheart. Then 
did He give that young girl the happiness 
for which at the same hour, her mother 
was beseeching him for her. 

A year had passed away. June had 
come again, and in the chamber where first 
we saw the mother and daughter, Ada is 
locked in her mother’s arms, and tears of 
joy is the only expression possible for 
such happiness. Lovelicr far, than when, 
a year before, she left that cottage, does 
the young girl now appear. It is not that 
there is more love or gentleness in her 
mild blue eye; but it is that a heavenly 
light is beaming there, unseen before. An 
expression of serene happiness has super- 
seded that of sadness which once she wore. 
What is the secret of this new loveliness ? 
this new found happiness? Ask me not. 
Ask the mother who feels, as she clasps 
her beloved child to her heart, that her 
daily prayer is answered. God has not 
only kept her child from evil, but Ada has 
found anew Friend. In that talisman she 
has found one better than the Father she 
lost in her childhood, and in the love of 
her Saviour, she has found a happiness 
unknown before. Could untold gold, 
could jewels of priceless value have equall- 
ed the worth ofthat Mother’s Gift? 

M. W. D. 
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MEN are like bugles; the more brass 
they contain, the further you can hear them. 
Ladies are like violets ; the more modest and 
retiring they appear, the better you love 
them, 


Narrative. 





THE SEVEN-SHILLING PIECE. 

It was during the panic of 1826, that a 
gentleman whom we shall call Mr. ‘Thomp- 
son, was seated with something of a mel- 
ancholy look in his dreary back-room, 
watching his clerks paying away thousands 
of pounds hourly. Thompson wasa banker of 
exccHent credit; there existed perhaps in 
the city of London, no safer concern than 
that of Messrs. Thompson & Co.; but ata 
moment such as I speak of, no rational re- 
flection was admitted, no former stability 
was looked to; a gencral distrust was felt, 
and every one rushed to his banker’s to 
withdraw his hoard, fearful that the next 
instant would be too late, forgetting entire- 
ly that this step was that of all others the 
most likely to insure the ruin he sought to 
avoid. 

But to return. The wealthy citizen sat 
gloomily watching the outpouring of his 
gold, and with a grim smile listening to 
the clamorous demands on his cashier; 
for although he felt perfectly easy and sc- 
cure as to the ultimate strength of his re- 
sources, yet he could not repress a feeling 
of bitterness as he saw constituent after 
constitwent rush in, and those whom he 
fondly imagined to be his dearest friends, 
eagerly assisting in the run upon his strong 
box. - 

Presently the door opened, and a stran- 
ger was ushered in, who, after gazing for a 
moment at the bewildered banker, coolly 
drew a chair, and abruptly addressed him : 
“You will pardon me, sir, for asking 
a strange question; but I ama plain man, 
and like to go straight to the point.” 

“Well, sir?” impatiently interrupted 
the other. 

“T have heard that you have a run on 
your bank, sir.” 

** Well?” 

Ts it true?” 

“Really, sir, I must decline replying to 
your very extraordinary query. If, how- 
evef, you have any money in the bank, 
you had better at once draw it out, ahd so 
satisfy yourself; our cashier will instantly 
pay you;” and the banker rose, as a hint 
to the stranger to withdraw. 

*“*Far from it, sir: I have not one six- 
pence in your hands.” 

**Then may I ask your business here ?” 

“J wished to know if a small sum would 
aid you at this moment?” 

** Why do you ask that question ?” 

“Because, if it would, I should gladly 
pay in a small deposit.” 

The money-dealer stared. 

‘“You seem surprised; you don’t 
know my person or my motive. [I'll ex- 
plain. Do you recollect some twenty 
years ago, when you resided in Essex?” 

** Perfectly.” 

“ Well, then, sir, perhaps you have not 
forgotten the turn-pike gate through which 
you passed daily? My father kept that 
gate, and was often honored by a few min- 
utes’ chat with you. One Christmas 
morning my father was sick, and I attend- 
ed the toll-bar. On that day, you passed 
through, and I opened the gate for you. 
Do you recollect it, sir?” 

“Not I,” my friend. + 

“No, sir, few such men remember their 
kind deeds, but those who are benefitted 
by them seldom forget them. I am per- 
haps prolix; listen, however, only a few 
moments, and I am done.” 

The banker began to feel interested, and 
at once assented. 





“Well, sir, as I said before, I threw 


open the gate for you, and as I considered 
myself in duty bound, I wished you a hap- 
py Christmas. ‘ Thank you, my lad,” 
you replied—‘‘ thank you; and the same 
to you: here is a trifle to make it so;” 
and you threw me a seven-shilling piece. 
It was the first money I ever possessed ; 
and never shall I forget my joy on receiv- 
ing it, or your kind smile in bestowing it. 
I long treasured it, and as I grew up, ad- 
ded a little to it,. till I was able to rent a 
toll myself. You left that part of the coun- 
try, and I lost sight of you. Yearly, how- 
ever, I have been getting on; your present 
brought good fortune with it: I am now 
comparatively rich, and to you I consider 
I owe all. So this morning, hearing acci- 
dentally that there was a run on your 
bank, I collected all my capital, and have 
brought it to lodge with you, in case it 
can be of any use: here it is, sir—here it 
is;’’ and he handed a bundle of bank- 
notes to the agitated Thompson. “Ina 
few days, I'll call again ;” and snatching 
up his hat, the stranger, throwing down 
his card, walked out of the room. 

Thompson undid the roll: it contained 
£30,000! The stern-hearted banker—for 
all bankers must be stern—burst into tears. 
The Firm did not require this prop; but 
the motive was noble, that even a mil- 
lionaire sobbed—he could not help it. The 
firm is still one of the first in London. 

The £30,000 of the turnpike-boy is now 
grown into some £200,000. Fortune has 
well disposed of her gifts. 
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ROSE STANDISH. 
A TALE OF THE PURITANS. 
By Professor Alden. 
(Continued from our last.] 


CHAPTER Iv. ‘* Welcome, daughter,” 
said the pastor of the Pilgrims, as Captain 
Standish introduced his bride, whose fair 
cheek and rejoicing eyes told of fewer 
years than she had actually seen; ‘‘ have 
you counted the cost of this great under- 
taking ?” 

“*] have,” said she, with a gentle firm- 
ness, which brought a smile to the lips of 
the grave and careworn Carver, who was 
standing near. 

“It is no pleasure on which we are 
bound,” said he. 

‘My father taught me that duty, not 
pleasure is to be the object of our lives.” 

‘God's blessings be upon you; he seems 
to have given you the right spirit. You 
will be a help and comfort to us.” 

‘“* My husband will, I trust, be usefulk— 
I hope I may not be a burden.” 

During the few days which passed be- 
tween her arrival and the embarkation at 
Delft Haven, the whole company became 
warmly attached to Rose. When the final 
separation took place, those who were left 
behind, hung upon her as tenderly as upon 
those with whom they had passed eleven 
years of exile. 

We pass over the vexatious detention in 
England, the repeated returns, the crowd- 
ing of the passengers of the Speedwell on 
board the MayFlower, the long wearisome 
voyage. Land was at length reached, land 
swept by the cold blasts of a New England 
winter. The ship was gnchored in Cape 
Cod harbor, and the captain was sent 
forth at the head of an exploring party, to 
select a place for erecting their habita- 
tions. 

In the course of the long dreary month, 
during which the May Flower lay in Cape 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 








Cod harbor, there were hearts on board 
which began to faint, not through the fail- 
ing of the spirit, but of the body. Then 
it was that the buoyant spirit of Rose 
found its sphere of usefulness. Her cheer- 
ful‘air, and encouraging smile, and calm 
confidence, and hopeful words, and ready 
assistance, cheered many a desponding 
heart, and lightened many a heavy burden. 
Tt was only during the absence of her 
husband, that the most observant eye 
would perceive a trace of anxiety upon her 
countenance. She feared that he might 
be overwhelmed by the waves, while coast- 
ing along the shore, in the frail shallop, 
or pierced amid the thick forest, by the 
Indian’s noiseless arrow. 

Sad days were those for the devoted 
band. Sufferings of which they had not 
dreamed came upon them. The wife of 
the beloved Bradford perished in the deep, 
during his absence from the ship. Hol- 
low coughs and hectic cheeks gave mourn- 
ful intimation that the first planting upon 
the land would be that of graves. 

“Rose,” said Standish, on his return 
from the second exploring tour, ‘your 
cheek grows pale, and your strength is 
failing. My heart reproaches me for bring- 
ing you here to endure such hardships. I 
did not forsee this.” 

“My husband, I have never been so 
happy in my life, as I have been since the 
ship cast anchor in this bay.” 

An incredulous smile passed -over his 
features. 

“‘ Believe me, I have never been so hap- 
dy—no, not even when my young heart’s 
affections were first given to you, as I have 
been on board this vessel. I have never 
before had an opportunity of devoting my- 
self entirely tothe happiness of others.” 

“You must not destroy your life in so 
doing.” ~ 

“‘T take as much care of myself, for your 
sake, as is possible in the circumstances in 
which we are placed. Whatever becomes 
of me, I am sure you will aid in kindling 
a light which will shine to the ends of the 
earth.” 

‘When we once get a resting ‘place 
upon shore, I can do more for your com- 
fort.” 

“I shall be glad to set foot on shore, 
but our comfort must be found in our work. 

We are sent to prepare the way of the 
Lord, and like the Baptist, must suffer the 
hardships of the wilderness.” _, 

The third and last exploring party had 
been sent out. They had kept the Sab- 
bath shelterless amid the storm, on Clark’s 
Island. Their feet had pressed the Rock, 
to be held in everlasting remembrance. 
They had selected the spot where their al- 
tars were to be reared, and the undying 
fires of freedom kindled. 

The ship weighed anchor, and on the 
16th of December, (O.S.) wore round into 
the bay of Plymouth. 

As soon as the anchor was dropped, 

_ Rose was on the deck, surrounded bya 
group of her fellow pilgrims, to whomshe 
‘pointed out the place where their homes 
were to be prepared. Some listened with 
glistening eyes, to her glowing descriptions 
of the scenes which should be witnessed 
there ; some smiled faintly, and some shook 
their heads, as if conscious that their only 
dwelling on the longed-for shore, would be 
in a narrow house.” 

Those of the pilgrims who were able to 
go on shore, commenced the work of erect- 
ing their rude dwellings. How well they 
were adapted to repel the rigors of the cli- 
mate, we may gather from the fact that 
they were roofed with thatch, and that 
oiled paper supplied the place of glass. 
The number of efficient laborers was di- 
minished daily by disease. Scarcely had 
the first tree been felled, when Richard 
Britterige was brought back to the ship, 
not to leave her till carried forth to become 
the first tenant of the spot selected as the 
burial place of the Pilgrims. 

While the able-bodied men of the com- 
pany were thus engaged on shore, (when 
the frequent storms ‘vould permit,) the di- 
rection of matters on ship board, fell al- 
most entirely upon Rose. The captain’s 
lady was referred to on every occcasion. 
The increasing amount of illness called 
for her personal services night and day. 
Many remonstrated with her for going be- 
yond her strength, yet they felt that none 
eould fill her place. 

The child of Christopher Martin was 
taken ill. He was a gentle, intelligent 


boy, the favorite ofall on board. Rose 
had been his instructor during the voyage, 
and he loved her almost as well as he lov- 
ed his own mother. His case awakened 
peculiar sympathy, and everything that 
kindness could do, was done to save him 
fom an early grave. 

A dim light was burning in the cabin 
of the May Flower. ‘The captain was 
| sleeping on the bare floor, his military 
| habits of endurance causing him to relin- 
quish to others that to which his reakientitled 
him. Rose was sitting with the sick child 
in her arms; the mother, worn out with 
watching, was sleeping heavily in her 
chair. : 

After a short season of rest, Standish 
| rose and took the child in his arms. She 
kissed his cheek as he stooped to perform 
the act of kindness. He then in a whis- 
per, requested her to seek repose. She 
pointed to the child, and retained her 
place by his side. In silence they watch- 
ed his rapidly shortening breath. There 
was a slight struggle and all was still. 
The repose of death rested on the face of 
the beautiful boy. 

The Captain gave his wife a look, as he 
raised his eyes from the lifeless child, 
which seemed to her to read her thoughts. 
For the first time since she set foot on the 
May Flower, her eyes were filled with 
tears. 

He laid the child gently in its rude cra- 
dle, and took Rose in his arms, where she 
reclined like an infant, and slept sweetly 
on his bosom till the break of day. 

It was with a manifest reluctance which 
surprised all who witnessed it, that the 
Captain went on shore that morning, to 
press forward the work of erecting habita- 
tions. (To be continued.) 











Biography. 


ORIGINAL. 


BERENGARIA, 
Queen of Richard the First.—a. p. 1230. 


Berengaria was the daughter of Sancho 
the Sixth, surnamed the wise, .He was 
King of Navarre, and was succeeded by 
the brother of Berengaria, Sancho the sev- 
enth, who was called the strong. He was 
unfortunate, and finally died childless in 
prison, so that the sovereignty of Navarre 
pased to the house of Champagne. ‘This 
Sancho possessed just such a character as 
attracted the regard of Richard Cour de 
Lion, who loved bravery wherever it was 
found, and the seventh Sancho was dis- 
tinguished for his courage and strength. 
He was also an enthusiastic admirer of the 
provincial poetry to which Richard was 
very partial. Such a congeniality of tastes 
naturally attracted these men towards each 
other, and a strong friendship existed be- 
tween them, thus, as when Richard was 
Duke of Guienne, he was a near neighbor 
to Sancho, “‘ he had ample opportunijtigs of 
cultivating friendship with the brother, and 
of originating an affection for the sister.” 

During a visit at the castle ofher father, 
Richard contracted a passion for Berenga- 
ria; and it is said by several historians 
that he was for a time passionately attach- 
ed to her, fickle as he was known to bein 
his fancies. 

Berengaria is said to have been gentle, 
beautiful, and well educated. For nearly 
two years after the accession of Richard to 
the throne, he maintained a strong desire 
to be wedded to this pleasing princess. 
In 1189, however, he would have married 
Alice of France, for the sake of the advan- 
tages which that alliance would have 
brought him. But afterwards, when he 
no longer needed the assistance of Philip, 
in his hostility to his affectionate’ parent, 
he prepared to take Berengaria whom he 
preferred. Aig 

Queen Elenora, Richard’s mother, was 
therefore despatched to Navarre, to obtain 
for him the hand of Berengaria. Sancho 
Sixth gladly acceded to Elenora’s proposi- 
tion, and Berengaria did not object. The 
Queen and the Princess bade farewell to 
Sancho and his Court, and commenced 
their journey to’ Naples, where Richard, 
who had set out upon his voyage to subdue 
the infidels, proposed to touch, to receive 
his bride. This plan was defeated by a 
severe storm, which drove his whole navy 
into the harbor of Messina for shelter. 

Richard remained at Messina until Be- 
rengaria arrived, whom he wished to ac- 

















| heaviest force of the tempest.” 


entering the harbor, notwithstanding it 








ecmpany him on his expedition. He now | 
divided his armanent into two squadrons, | 
cne of which he headed himself, and to the 
other, commanded by a noble knight, he 
consigned'the cafe of Berengaria, and his 
sister Joanna, the Dowager Queen of 
Naples. 

‘** Again Richard's fleet was destined to 
be exposed to the fury of the elements, 
and that part of it among which were em- 
barked the two princesses experienced the 


Several of the vessels were taken and 
plundered by Isaac the caitiff, Prince of the 
Island of Cyprus, on the coast of which 
some of the vessels belonging to the dis- 
persed squadron, were cast. ‘This law- 
less despot loaded with chains the crews of 
the ships he had plundered, and prevented 
the one which contained the princesses from 


was tossing and laboring perilously in the 
offing.” 

But Richard speedily, upon hearing of 
the danger to which the ladies were ex- 
posed, and the treatment of his ships, took 
ample vengeance upon Isaac, whom he 
forced to surrender, and then imprisoned, 
and loaded with irons. 

Richard was united to Berengaria in the 
Ise of Cyprus, amidst all the luxury, pomp, 
and splendor of oriental and feudal power. 

History, from this time, tells us. but 
little of Berengaria. She accompanied 
Richard in many of his perilous enterpris- 
es, and his attachment for her at times ap- 
pears to have been strong, but after his 
truce with Saladin, and his preparations 
to return to England, Berengaria was again 
committed to the care of a noble knight, 
and herselfand Joanna were sent to Naples. 
This has a singular appearance, considering 
the dangers and difficulties which the prin- 
cesses had already undergone in their pre- 
vious voyage, but no reason is assigned 
by historians for this arrangement of Rich- 
ard’s. 

After perils of sea, and imprisonment on 
land, Richard at length returned to Eng- 
land. He was received with great joy by 
his people, and was again crowned at Win- 
chester without the presence of Berengaria, 
whom for nearly four years, from the time 
of their separation in Palistine, he did not 
see. 

Historians give no reason for this; the 
life of Berengaria is said to have been em- 
inently blameless, and we can only sup- 
pose that ‘‘ she was deficient in that activ- 
ity, and conjugal craft, which might have 
made a permanent impression upon the 
ever restless and fickle mind of Richard.” 

Berengaria lived many years after the 
death of her husband, to whose memory 
she was ever faithful. She died at about 
1235 or 40; it is not exactly known what 
year, but between these dates. ‘‘ She was 
buried near Alans, in the Abbey of L’Es- 
pan, which she had herself built.” 

ESTELLE. 








Morality. 





THE BIRDS AND FLOWERS. 
“T never loved a bird or flower, 
That did not fly or fade away.” 





“Tnever intend to love a bird again,” 
said a young lady, as we gazed between 
the bars of a miniature prison, and admir- 
ed the bright plumage and sparkling eyes 
of a little Canary. 

“And why not?” said I; ‘* Iam sure 
the poor little things look as though they 
deserve and need to be loved.” 

** Oh, I had one myself,” replied Sarah ; 
“but I never design to have another. It 
was a dear little creature, and so beauti- 
ful! It filled the whole house with its 
musical harmony and dulcet voice. And 
then when I drew near to caress and feed 
it, itmanifested so many frantic tokens of 
joy and gladness, and poured into my ear 
such wild notes of gushing gratitude and 
welcome, that my heart truly mingled with 
its blithesome spirit, and was happy. It 
knew me from all the rest, and loved to 
be fed from my hand, and to be cheered by 
my voice. But one day, alas, it sickened, 
its eye grew dim, its wing drooped, its 
voice ceased,—for its last song was sung, 
—and I laid it gently in alittle grave, be- 
neath a beauteous rose-tree, and two small 
pillars,—not of marble,—now mark the 
consecrated spot. h, I did love that 
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bird, but I intend never to love another skill in any 
lest it should be taken from me.” poral habit 
“Oh, Sarah! said I, youare unwise andgihat his er 
ungenerous to denye yourself the privilegdf glace confic 
of loving other objects, simply because ong gid to set « 
is taken from you, and because others majiial, and ce 
be. Carry out this principle, and you wij jecoming 
undervalue all the temporal blessings ofg nd. perhap 
heaven, and make yourself wretched form try. “* Ev 
life. I too, once had a bird, a thrush, | fortunes.” 
real pet, a charming songster, and he knew ypon right 
as much as any little bird need to knoy. le Be 17 
he could almost talk; almost? yes, anj your capita 
more too; he could quite talk ; that is, i 2. Be : 
his own language, and I am quite sure thal yithin you 
the language of birds is touchingly ef 3. Be 
quent; and if we can’t understand it, why ff jo withou 
they can. "R 4. Ber 
I should not have had him imprisoned fl ways of 
only out of pure compassion for him, wha 5. Be c 
a cruel cat,—she was pretty, though~[iful spirit 
brought him home in the days of his juve sweet, and 
nilcy, all wounded and bleeding, designinefl much bett 
to make a warm supper of him for hers 
and kittens. I snatched the frightens 
sufferer from the grasp of his destroyer, ani 
in exchange gave a piece of an anim 
which a cruel man had killed because py. 
ple were too sensitive to eat it alive. 
In time the bird was well; but its wil] 
mates discovered it, and it utterly refuse 
to leave the place where it had experien. 
ed so much fondness and attcntién. } 
stayed, of course, and it warbled its swe 
notes of happiness daily in the delighte 
ears of the whole family of humans with 
which it dwelt. Winter came, “ withit 
cold, chilly breath,” and then to leave y 
was to dic; and so he stayed without & 
invitation. But as it proved, to stay aly 
was to die; and so just as the spring k. 
gan to chase the winter back to its sun- 
mer residence, the dear little feather-clai 
visiter smoothed its glossy plumes forthe 
last time, drooped its head, and passed 
away. Yes, it died; and I have loved 
every little bird that I have. seen since, 
especially if it resembled the sweet thrush, 
that I laid away in the prettiest spot in 
the whole garden.” * * * 
But is it said, that God alone, and not 
these earthly things should be the object 
of our constant love? Then I reply, itis 
impossible that this can be. If we love 
not the friend whom we have seen, how 
can we love him whom we have not seen? 
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And if we love not the bright and love agers 
ly things that are around us, we cannot the shor 
love the being who created and sustain ge SP 
them all. God is discovered to us only “ree 
by his works, (his revelation is a work) throw a 
and we are to “look through nature up to “9 A 
nature’s God.” And only when we look” aft 
upon his mighty works, (the least is migh- f cate 
ty,) and love them with a fervent heart, Bor ° 
can we hold communion .with the Oma: jy is tp 
present, and love him as we ought. om 
The Man of Nazareth loved the birds ani fg "°° af 
flowers, and pointed to the falling sparrow dyn 
aad the blooming lily, to show the Fath ae 
er’s power ani care and goodness. So we the: a 
may love, and should love from the most Ho” OW 
tiny plant, or flower, or insect, upward and <_ = 
onward through the whole creation, to the rd ” 
great all in all. a ; 
“Amen!” firmly responded Sarah; “my By" 
mind, I must confess, is changed; and 7 
henceforth I will love my friends, my foes, hi ; 
(perhaps) and nature, and nature’s birds, ‘ 9 we 
and plants, and flowers, and brooks, and rs Aye 
trees, and all: wreng 
And love of these will raise my heart above, enemy 
To the great being, source, and fount of love.” I ter q jis 
[Gospel Teacher. thicket, 
el Whe 
HOW TO MAKE Money. *"°4 
Do you complain that you have noth- Bi above. 
ing to begin with? “Tom,” you say, “has Ff the floc 
a farm, and Harry has one thousand do ery, the 
lars, but I have nothing.” I say to you, Bhis con 
look at your hands, and tell me what they J The 
are worth. Would you take one thousand ff ang cle 
dollars for them, or for the use of them Bbe hog 
throughout your life? If you can make Fi yards, 
a dollara day with them, it would not be Ii the Jas 
bad bargain, for that sum is the interest of Bis poo, 
more than two thousand dollars; so that J A ¢ 
if you are industrious, and Harry is lazy, § White 
you are more than twice as rich, are fairly Jj sports; 
worth four thousand dollars. Money and flare aly 
land, therefore are not the only capi but ea, 
with which a young man can begin the Biorty y 
world. Ifhe has good health, and isit- Bthe wo 
dustrious, even the poorest boy in OU Fis solq, 
country has something to trade upon; an The 


ifhe be, besides, well educated, and hat fence. 
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Other kill in any kind of work, and add to this 
poral habits and religious principles,—so 
hat his employers may trust him, and 
jace confidence in him,—he may then be 
gid to set out in life with a handsome cap- 
ital, and certainly has as good a chance of 
jecoming independent and respectable, 
and perhaps rich, as any man in the coun- 

. “Every man is the maker of his own 
grtunes.” All depends upon setting out 
upon right principles, and they are these: 
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now. le Be industrious,—Time and .skill are 
y . 

» anf your capital. ; ; ae 

is, inf 2. Be saving,—Whatever it be, live 


within your income. 

3. Be prudeni,—Buy not what you can 
do without. - 

4, Be resolute,—Let your economy be 
always of to-day, not of to-morrow. 
- §, Be contented and thankful,—A cheer- 
fil spirit makes labor light, and sleep 
sweet, and all around happy; all which is 
much better than being only rich. 
[-4pprentices’ Companion. 
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This bird is found in all parts of the 
United States, but not abundantly in 
the interior of the Union. It is so com- 
mon that a description scems almost use- 
less; yet an account of some of its habits 
is far from uninteresting. 

The Quail performs occasional migra- 
tins from the north-west to the south-east, 
jut it does not migrate southward like the 
swallow and many other birds. The Quails 
ofEurope and the Eastern Continent are 
. sum. ds of passage ; but in this country, they 
sr-claj qally remain with us throughout the 

r. 

me their migrations in this country usually 
loved ke place in the. month of October. At 
pe this season, the north-western shores of the 
hrash Ohio are frequently covered with Quails. 
pot in They ramble through the woods, along the 
ss streams during the day, and toward even- 
1d not 48 fy across. While thus attempting to 
object 55 the stream, many of the weaker ones 
it is all into the water and perish. " 

clowiy lhey can swim, but have not sufficient 
how Mg auscular power to enable them to swim 
: a great distance. If, however, they 






chance to fall within a few yards of 
annet Ue Shore, they easily escape. Almost 
stains CTY Species of land bird is capable of 
; only wming on such occasions. If you 
oe throw a turkey or a common fowl into a 
up fy fg bond of water, you may easily satisfy your- 
5 ee self of this fact. Laat 
migh- The flight of the Quail is generally per- 
hear, formed at a short distance from the ground. 
Omni. tis rapid, and is continued by numerous 
quick flaps of the wings for a certain dis- 
Is and jg Mce, after which the bird sails until about 
ak to alight, when it again flaps its wings, to 
Fath Wyeak its descent. . 
So'we When these birds rise on the wing of 
: sana their own accord, the whole flock takes the 
d and [g me course ; but when started by fright, 
to the they scatter, and after alighting, call each 
other, when they soon unite again; each 
my bird running of flying toward the well 
» and own cry of their leader or patriarch. 
, foes, the usual cry of the Quail is a clear 
birds, whistle, composed of three notes; the 
aa first and last nearly equal in length, and 
: the latter not so loud as the first, but 
louder than the middle one. When an 
above, M enemy is discovered, they immediately ut- 
love. tra lisping note, and rdn offtoward some 
cher. thicket, or perhaps, the top ofa fallen tree. 
When one of the flock has accidentally 
stayed from its companions, it utters two 
hotes, louder than any of those mentioned 
noth- ébove, and an answer is returned by one of | 
, “has Bi the flock. On hearing the answer to his 
ddok Bay, the strayed Quail immediately joins 
) YOU, Bis companions. 
tthey B The love-call of the Quail is louder 
usand and clearsr than its other notes, and can | 
them be heard at a distance of several hundred 
make Byards. It consists of three distinet notes, 
t ye the last two beins loudest. The love-call 
est O' Bis peculiar to the male bird. 
» that BA fancied similarity to the words Bod 
lazy, hite, renders “this call familiar to the 
ma | Sportsman and farmer. These two notes 
y ne te always preceded by another less loud, 
api but easily heard at a distance of thirty or 
in the Bforty yards. The three together resemble 
1s Bhe-words Ah, Bob White. This whistle | 
L = Sseldom heard after the breeding season. 
oe The male bird is seen perched on a 


fnce-stake, stump, or low branch of a 


tree, standing nearly in the same position | 
for hours together, and calling, Ah, Bob | 
White, every few minutes. Should he | 
hear the note of a female, he sails directly 
toward the spot whence it proceeded. 

Sometimes several males may be heard 
from different parts of a field, challenging 
each other; and should they meet on the 
ground, they fight with great courage, 
and obstinacy, until the conqueror drives 
off his antagonist. 

The foretellers of the changes of weath- 
er in many parts of our country, translate 
the whistling notes of this bird into the 
ominous phrases of More wet, and No 
more wet. Every one is more or less fa- 
miliar with their whistle, and there are few 
persons, especially in the country, who 
have not, during the summer, heard the 
Quail pouring forth his whistling notes 
for hours in succession. 

Often has the school-boy sent forth his 
mimic whistle, and received the responsive 
challenge from the Quail. The sportsman, 
too, imitates his notes, till the deceived 
bird falls a prey to his gun. 

The nest of the Quail is composed of 
grasses, arranged in a circular form, leav- 
ing an entrance like that of a common 
oven. It is usually placed at the foot ofa 
tuft of tall grass, and is partly sunk in the 
ground. The eggs are of a pure white, 
and eighteen in number. ‘The male bird, 
at times, assists in hatching them. 

They usually raise but one brood in a 
year. However, if the eggs are stolen, or 
the young Quails are destroyed soon after 
they are hatched, the old ones immediate- 
ly repair the nest and hatch another brood. 
The Young Quails follow the parent bird 
until the next Spring, when they pair, and 
build nests for themselves. This bird 
rests at night on the ground, either under 
a log, or among grass. Their mode of 
assembling for the night, is somewhat cu- 
rious. The individuals which compose 
the flock form a ring, and moving back- 
ward, approach each other until their bodies 
are nearly in contact. This arrangement 
enables the whole covey to take wing when 
suddenly alarmed, each flying off ina di- 
rect course, so as not’to interfere with the 
rest.—The Scholar's Leaf of the Tree of 
Knowledge. 








History. 





FRANKLIN IN THE SOCIAL 
CIRCLE. 


Never had I known such a fireside com- 
panion as he was, bothas a statesman and 
a philosopher ; he never shone in a light 
more winning, than when he was seen 
in the domestic circle. It was once my 
good fortune to pass two or three weeks 
with him at the house of a gentleman in 
Pennsylvania, and we were confined to the 
house during the whole of that time, by 
the unremitting constancy and depth of 
the snows. But confinenent could not be 
felt where Dr. Franklin was an inmate. 
His cheerfulness and colloquial powers 
spread around hima perpetual spring. Of 
Franklin, no one ever became tired. There 
was no ambition of eloquence, no effort to 
shine in anything which made any demand 
either upon your allegiance or your admi- 
ration. 





His manner was just as unaffected as 
| infancy. It was Nature’s spell. He talk- 
ed like an old patriarch, and his plainness 
and simplicity put you at once at your 
ease, and gave you the full and free pos- 
session and use of all your faculties. 

His thoughts were ofa character to shine 
by their own light, without any adventi- 
tious aid. They required only a medium 
of vision like his pure and simple style, 
to exhibit to the highest advantage their 
_ native radiance and beauty. His cheerful- 
ness was unremitting. It seemed to be as 
much the systematic and salutary exercise 
of the mind, as of its superior organization. 
His wit was of the first order. It did not 
show itself merely in occasional corrusca- 
tions, but, without any efforts er force on 
| his part, it shed a constant stream of the 
| purest light over the whole of his dis- 
course. 

Whether in company of commons or of 
' nobles, he was always the same plain man; 
always most perfectly at his ease, his facul- 
ties in full play, and the full orbit of his 
genins forever clear and unclouded. And 
_ then the stores of his mind were inexhaus- 


tible.” He had commenced life with an at- 
tention so vigilant, that nothing had es- 
caped his observation, and every incident 
was turned to advantage. .His youth had 
not been wasted in idleness; nor overcast 
by intemperance. He had been all his 
life a close and deep reader, as well as 
thinker, and by force of his own powers, 
had wrougt up the raw materials, which 
he had gathered from books, with such 
exqusite skill and felicity, that he had ad- 
ded a haadred-fold to their original value, 
and justly made them his own.- Wm. Wirt. 


“*¢ THERE WERE GIANTS IN THOSE 
DaYs.” 


Professor Silliman in one of his lectures, 
mentions the discovery of an enormous 
animal of the lizard tribe, measuring eighty 
feet in length, from which he infers that 
all animals have degenerated in size—and 
this supposition is fortified by a reference 
to the history of giants in olden time. It 
appears from the list furnished by the Pro- 
fessor, that we of the present day are 
mere ‘Tom Thumbs when compared with 
the huge individualities of antiquity. 
Here is the list :— 

The giant exhibited in Rouen in 1735, 
measured over eight feet. 

Goraphins saw a girl who was ten feet 
high . 

The body of Grestus was eleven fect and 
a half high! 

The Giant Galbara brought from Arabia 
to Rome, under Claudius Cesar, was near 
ten feet. 

Funnman, who lived in the time of Eu- 
gene II., measured eleven feet and a half. 

The Chevalier Scorg, in his voyage to 
the Peak of Teneriffe, found in one of the 
caverns of that monntain, the skull of a 
Guance which had eighty teeth, and it was 
supposed that his body was not less than 
fifteen feet long! 

The Giant Ferragus, slain by Arlando, 
nephew to Charlemagne, was eighteen feet 
high! 

In 1614, near St. Germain, was found 
the tomb of the Giant Isoret, who was 
twenty feet ! : é 

In 1590, near Rouen, they found a skel- 
eton whose skull held a bushel of corn, and 
whose body must have been eighteen feet 
long! ‘ 

The Giant Buart was twenty-two and a 
half feet high; his bones were found in 

1505, near the banks of the river Moderi. 

In 1613, near a castle in Dauphine, a 
tomb was found thirty feet long! twelve 
wide and eight high, on which was cut the 
words “ Keutolochus Rex.” The skeleton 
was found entire, twenty-five feet and a 
half long, ten feet across the shoulders, 
and five feet deep from the breast-bone to 
the back. 

Near Mazarine, in Sicily, in 1516, was 
found the skeleton of a giant thirty feet 
high! His head was the size of a hogs- 
head, ad each of his teeth weighed five 
ounces. 

Near Palermo in Sicily, in 1548, was 
found the skeleton of a giant thirty feet 
long, and another thirty-three feet high in 

1550. 











Religion, 





FAMILY PRAYER. 

A pious tradesman, conversing with a 
minister on family worship, related the fol- 
lowing highly instructive circumstance re- 
specting himself: 


‘* When I first began business for my- 
self, 1 was determined, through grace, to 
be particularly consciencious with respect 
to family prayer. Accordingly, I persever- 
ed for many years, in the delightful prac- 
tice of domestic worship. Morning and 
evening every individual of my family was 
ordered to be present; nor would I allow 
my apprentices to be absent on any ac- 
count. Ina few years the advantages of 
these engagements appeared manifestly 
conspicuous; the blessings of the upper 
and the nether springs followed me; health 
and happiness attended my family, and 
prosperity my business. At length, such 
was my rapid increase in trade, and the ne- 
cessity of devoting every possible moment 
to my customers, that I began to think 
whether family prayer did not occupy too 
much of our time in the morning. Pious 





scruples arose respecting my intention of 


relinquishing this part of my duty; but at 
length worldly interest prevailed so far as 
to induce me to excuse the attendance of 
my apprentices ; and not long after, it was 
deemed advisable, for the more eager pros- 
ecution of our business, to make the prayer 
with my wife, when we arose in the morn- 
ing, suffice for the day. Notwithstanding 
the repeated checks of conscience that fol- 
lowed this base omission, the calls of.a 
flourishing concern, and the prospect of an 
increased family, appeared so imperious 
and commanding, that I found an easy ex- 
cuse for this evil, especially as I did not 
omit prayer altogether. My conscience 
was almost seared with a hot iron, when it 
pleased the Lord to awaken me by a singu- 
lar providence. 

“One day I received a letter froma 
young man who had formerly been my 
apprentice, previous to my omitting fumily 
prayer. Not doubting but I continued do- 
mestic worship, his letter was chiefly on 
this subject; it was couched in the most 
affectionate and respectful terms. But 
judge of my surprise and confusion wher 
I read these words !—“ O, my dear master, 
never, never shall I be able sufficiently to 
thank you for the precious privilege with 
which you indulged me in your family de- 
votions. , sir, eternity will be too short 
to praise my God for what I learned there. 
It was there that I first beheld my lost 
and wretched state as a sinner; it was 
there that J first knew the way to salvation ; 
and there that I first experienced the pre- 
ciousness of ‘ Christ in me the hope of glo- 
ry. , sir, permit me to say, Never, 
never neglect those precious engagements. 
You have yet a family, and more appren- 
tices ; may your house be the birth-place of 
their souls.” I could read no further; 
every line flashed condemnation in my 
face. I trembled, I shuddered; I was 
alarmed at the blood of my children and 
apprentices, that I apprehended was soon 
to be demanded at my foul, murdering 
hands. 

‘** Filled with confusion and bathed in 
tears, I fled for refuge in secret. I spread 
the letter before God. I agonized; and 
—but you can better conceive than I can 
describe my feelings ; suffice it to say, that 
light broke in upon my disconsolate soul 
—a sense of blood-bought pardon was ob- 
tained, &c., &c. I immediately flew to 
my family—presented them before the 
Lord; and, from that day to the present, 
I have been, and am determined through 
grace, that whenever business becomes too 
large to permit family prayer, I will give 
up the superfluous part of my business, and 
retain my devotion. Better to lose a few 
shillings, than become the deliberate mar- 
derer of my family, and the instrument of 
ruin to my own soul.” 











Nursery. 





THE CHILD AND THE GOLD. 


BY CARL FRANK. 





A child who had many little treasures, 
received one day a picce of gold. The 
child did not know the value of the coin, 
and it pleased her less than many of her 
other gifts. When her companions came 
to see her, they all praised the gold more 
than anything else. The child wished to 
have them admire her other treasures the 
most. So she said to herself, “I will 
put this piece of gold among the silver 
pieces in a lower place, and then they 
will not think it so beautiful.” So she 
put it with the silver. 

When her companions came again they 
praised it more than ever, because it shone 
out fairer than the silver. Then the little 
child was sorrowful, and said, ‘ So I will 
put the gold away among the pieces of cop- 
per, and then surely they will not see it 
or praise it.” 

So she put the gold away with the cop- 
per. Then when her young friends came, 
she looked to see them disregard it. But 
they exclaimed more earnestly ** how beau- 
tiful itis! How it shines out and gives 
lustre to the base metal near it.” 

Then the child was vexed in her heart, 
and said, 

‘*T will degrade the gold, and they shall 
see it and despise it, and nobody shall 
praise it any more.” : 

So she took the gold and went and put 
it away among the iron, and said, 

“Now they will surely see my most 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





beautiful treasures and praise them, and 
not the gold.” 

And her companions came again, and 
seeing the gold gleaming pure and bright, 
they cried more than ever, than it was beau- 
tiful, and that it shone out with tenfold 
lustre—that it was worthy of the highest 
place. 

Then the child was still, and thought 
deeply, and pondered in her mind why the 
gold was always beautiful, and always re- 
ceived praise, whether it was placed high 
among things very valuable, or whether 
put among the base and mean. 

Every little boy and girl can tell what 
is the moral. 








Editorial. 





[From the Home Journal. 


In a recent excursion of my brother’s to the 
wild scenery of the Tanus mountains in Ger- 
many, he visited a new and singular phenom- 
enon of nature—a bright jet of mineral water, 
‘which suddenly burst, during the last year, 
from the green sward bosom of a remote val- 
ley, and which continues to rise, with a height 
varying from fifteen to twenty feet. This 
new-found up-spring of a hitherto concealed 
water of health, is an object of great curiosity 
in Germany, and the scenery around being 
very beautiful, it was a natural suggestion of 
music and poetry. The song runs thus :— 


THE FOUNTAIN. 

BY RICHARD 8, WILLIS. 
Deep within a quiet valley, 
Burst a fountain forth to light, 
Burst, and sprang instinctive upward, 
For its source was on the height. 
But its bright and eager waters, 
Left not far their crystal track, 
Bonds invisible detain’d them, 
And they fell exhausted back. 
On that fountain’s mossy margin, 
Still, at eve, I sat reclin’d, 
Listen’d to the fountain’s music, 
Wish’d I might its chain unbind! 
Thought, tho’ hands unseen extending 
Still drew back its silver rain, 
Airy arms would soon receive it— 
Soon as cloud ’t would mount again. 
In my bosom’s quiet valley, 
Bursts the font of life its sod, 
Bursts, and strives instinctive upward, 
For its lofty source is God. 
But that striving spirit-fountain 
Gains not far its upward track, 
Bonds invisible detain it— 
Oft it sinks exhausted back! 
On that fountain’s crystal margin, 
Sits a spirit, still reclin’d, 
Radiant uow, with silver pinion, 
But a soul from earth refined! 
Still that gentle spirit watches, 
Waits till mine shall rend its chain, 
While its pinion, half-unfolding, 
Lures me still the height to gain! 





{FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


‘THE SUMMER OF LIFE. 


As the seasons successively roll round in 
their appointed course, we are reminded of the 
hastening approach of that period in which we 
all must pay the debt we owe to nature. On 
every object which we fix our eyes, we behold 
written’in living characters “change.” On 
our right hand, and on our left, we behold ob- 
jects which remind us of those whom we have 
loved and cherished while on earth. Many of 
us have doubtless been called to part with 
near and dear friends. Perhaps a father ora 
mother, a brother or sister, has been called to 
their eternal home; when such scenes occupy 
the mind, and call up recollections of the sweet 
intercourse we had with them when with us, 
if they were -Christians, we have the blessed 
assurance that they are now free from sin and 
death, in the regions of the blessed in heaven. 

Youthful reader, when such scenes as these 
pass through your mind, are you not solemnly 
impressed with the necessity of attending to 
your immortal interests? Why delay; why 
put off preparation till some future period ? 
Your life now hangs on a brittle thread, it may 
be suddenly sundered, and you may be hurried 
into the eternal world, destitute of all hope of 
life through Jesus Christ. The results of 
spring, we now begin to behold in everything 





around us, th> bud and blossom have come 
forth in all their varied forms and colors, to 
gladden the eye and cheer the hearts, and i 
such is' the case in the vegetable world, what 
is it in the moral and religious world? How 
is it with regard to your spiritual state,my young 
friends? Is the seed sown in your hearts in 
the Sabbath School by your dear teachers, 
giving any indication that it has been“ good 
seed sown in good ground?” or will it only 
prove that their teachings were all spent in 
vain, and that you will at ‘the timé of harvest, 
be found merely as chaff which the wind will 
utterly sweepaway? God grant that this may 
not be the case, but be entreated by a friend, 
by all the invitations and promises of the gos- 
pel, to secure an interest in the salvation by 
Jesus Christ, “while it is an accepted time,” 
for to-morrow may not be yours. J. C. jr 








Varicty. 


FILIAL REMINISCENCES. 
“There was something about my beloved 
father which I have never seen in any other 
human being. Can you, who knew his mind 
so well, help me to find out what it was? 
There was a humility, a simplicity, a grace in 
the midst of all the power of mind that marked 
his conversation and actions. A'beautiful ten- 
derness that sheltered the meanest from a 
wound, a brilliant wit—so peculiarly lovely 
when employed, as it sometimes was, to avert 
the danger of dispute. All these were charm- 
ing, and yet blended together so as to produce 
a character which it would be impossible. to de- 
scribe, and whose resemblance | do not expect 
ever to see on earth. I have dwelt long on 
this dear theme, but not too long, I know, for 
ou. 
, This picture of her father which never faded 
from her view, may be fitly followed by a frag- 
ment of poetry which adds another trait to the 
delineation—his Sabbath-day aspect and con- 
verse :— 


A FRAGMENT. 


“ Farewell, ye Sabbaths of my early years! 
Your latest comes apace, and soon will fly ; 
But your blest memory my spirit cheers, 

And still shall cheer, till my departing sigh. 
Sabbaths of peace! How happy was your flight, 
When gladdened by a father’s smiles and love, 
So tender when he spake of Heaven’s delight, 
It seemed a blest reflection from above.” 


_— 


AN ORPHAN BOY. 


Hon. A. H. Stephens of Georgia, in a recent 
address ata meeting in Alexandria, for the ben- 
efit of the Orphan Asylum and Free School of 
that city, related the following anecdote : 


A poor little boy, in a cold night in June, 
with no home or roof to shelter his head, no 
paternal or maternal guardian or guide to pro- 
tect and direct him in his wanderings, reached 
at nightfall the house of a wealthy planter, who 
took him in, fed, lodged and set him on his way 
with his blessing. Those little kind atten- 
tions cheered his heart, and inspired him with 
fresh courage to battle with the ills and obsta- 
cles of life. Years rolled round; Providence 
led him along ; he had reached the legal pro- 
fession ; his hospitable host had died ; th® cor- 
morants that prey on the substance of man had 
formed a conspiracy to get away from the widow 
her estates. She sent for the nearest counsel, 
to commit her cause to him, and that counsel 
proved to be the orphan boy years before wel- 
comed and entertained by her and her deceased 
husband. The stimulus of a warm and tena- 
cious gratitude was now added to that of the 
ordinary motives connected with the profes- 
sion. He undertook her cause with a will not 
easily to be resisted ; he gained it; the widow’s 
estates were secured to her in perplexity ; and 
Mr. Stephens added, with an emphasis of emo- 
tion that sent its electric thrill throughout the 
house, “ that orphan boy stands before you !” 


—~_—— 


THE TRUMPEVER AND THE HYENA. 


Dr. Spearsman relates the following, which 
is said to have happened at Cape Cod. One 
night the soldiers had a feast near the Cape, 
when one of them, who was a trumpeter, drank 
so much that he could not stand. Hiecom- 
panions not wanting him in the room with 
them, carried him out of doors, and laid him by 
the side of the house to get sober. ‘The trum- 
peter lay there, and went to sleep, when a 
hyena came along, and thinking him dead, be- 
gan to carry him away, soas to make a meal of 
him, without being disturbed. It was some- 
time before he awoke, so as to know the danger 
of his situation. When he did so, he found hin- 
self on the back of the hyena, who was mak- 
ing off towards the mountain with him as fast 
as possible. Being horror-struck at finding 
himself in the power of this ferocious beast, 
his fear brought him to his senses, and seizing 
a trumpet, which hung about his neck, he 
sounded an alarm. The beast thinking he had 
only a dead man, was horror-struck in his turn; 
so that dropping his prey, they both scampered 
away from each other as fast as possible. 








A GREAT STATE. 


Old Massachusetts has ever taken the lead 
in what is great, good, useful and _profita- 
ble. She established the first school in the 
United States, the first academy, the first 
college. She set up the first press, print- 
ed the first book and the first newspaper. 
She planted the first apple tree, and caught 
the first whale. She coined the first money, 
and hoisted the first national flag. She 
made the first canal, and the first railroad. She 
invented the first mouse-trap and washing ma- 
chine, and sent the -first ship to discover is- 
lands and continents in the South Sea. She 
produced the first Philosopher, and made the 
first pin. She fired the first gun in the Revo- 
lution, and gave “ John Bull” his first beating, 
and put her hand first to the Declaration of 
Independence. She invented “Yankee Doo- 
dle,” and gave a name forever to the “ Univer- 
sal Yankee Nation.” Truly, a great State is 
Massachusetts. [Memphis (Tenn.) Herald. 


—o——_ 


AN ENGLISHMAN SAVED IN INDIA. 


Mr. Crowe was the son of very poor parents 
in London. He was obliged to work very hard 
as soon as he was able, and could not go to 
school. On Sunday, however, he went to Mr. 
Rowland Hill, who, in his Sunday school, 
taught him to read a little. When he grew 
up, he enlisted in the Indian army, and forgot 
all he had learnt. He married, and had four 
children, whom he sent to the regimental 
school. As soon as the eldest could read a 
little, he made him read again and again the 
first chapter in the Gospel of John, whilst he 
tried to read with him, After thus having fol- 
lowed his child about fifty times, he could 
read that chapter himself alone. He then easi- 
ly learnt to read the second chapter, and by de- 
grees the whole Gospel, and the other three 
Gospels also. Now, he says he can read the 
whole Bible; and I am happy to add, that he 
does so every day, and th. t he has become a 
good man.—Rev. Mr. Lechler. 


— = 


PRAYER OF A CHRISTIAN FEEJEEAN. 


In the native prayer meeting at sun-rise this 
morning, one said in his prayer, “ Lord, help us 
to bear our cross; and if it be heavy, help us 
to move on still bending slowly. Untie the 
load of our sins. If this load ‘were tied round 
our loins, we could untie ourselves; but as it 
is tied round our hearts, we cannot untie it, 
but thou canst. Lord, untie the burden now!” 

[Rev. Walter Lowry. 
—— 


ARTHUR AND CHARLES. 


“TI know, Charles,” continued Arthur, “that 
there are some men, and especially youths like 
ourselves, who consider that the perfection of 
human nature consists in the vigor and indul- 
gence of the more boisterous passions. But 
tell me, have such indulgences power to satisfy 
the cravings of an immortal mind? You, for 
instance, as living in the gay society of the 
modern Babylon, London, are often, according 
to your own account, obliged to go to the the- 
atre, and you join the amusements with great 
delight; but yet you have often added, that 
these amusements do not afford you lasting 
enjoyment: they please you for a time, but 
when you have returned home, and have shut 
yourself up in your chamber, you feel no hap- 
piness in reviewing your evening’s pleasures. 
How could you? ‘The immortal mind cannot 
be satisfied with anything so airy and unsub- 
stantial. Nothing below the skies can really 
and truly satisfy man.” 

[My Youthful Companions. 


—_—_—_——. 


THE OLDEST MAN IN AMERICA. 


George Buckhart, living in Harlan Co., Ky., 
is one of the most extraordinary men of the 
age, and is perhaps, the oldest man now known 
to be living. He is one hundred and fourteen 
years old, was born in Germantown, Penn., and 
has lived for several years ina hollow syca- 
more tree, of such large dimensions as to con- 
tain his family, consisting of a wife and five or 
six children, bed and bedding, cooking uten- 
sils, &c. The exploring agent of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, in his travels in Kentucky, 
recently, found him, and also saw several re- 
spectable gentlemen who had spent one or 
more nights with him in this singular home. 
He professes to hold the Lutheran faith, being 
of a German family, and received the Bible 
with peculiar manifestations of gratitude. 
What a life for one man tospend. What a 
long train of events has marked this century, 
through which he has drawn the thread of ex- 
istence!—Bible Society Record for May. 


——~———_. 


DANGER OF LIVILE THEFTS. 


Many years since, two men were executed 
at Carlisle, for burglary. A minister then liv- 
ing in that city was moved by compassion for 
the men, and applied to the judge for a respite ; 
he was informed that on account of the cruelty 
attending the robbery, capital punishment must 
be inflicted. His lordship recommended their 
humane intercessor to use the only means 
which could now be available to the culprits, 
by preparing them, by Christian instruction, 
for the awful change which awaited them. 
In the course of his benevolent visits to this 
gloomy abode, he questioned the prisoners 
how they had been led from the path of hones- 








ty to commit such crimes. In answerto thes 
inquiries, one of the unhapp\ men declared thas 
his first step to ruin was / king a half peny 
out of his mother’s pocket while she was as! 
From this sin he was led, by small but fa 
degrees, to crimes for which he was soon ty 
suffer a shameful death. [Pleasing Exposity, 
—_—_—_—_—_ 


THE CHILDREN SHOULD PRAISE HIy, 


The birds are sweetly singing, and in the; 
merry songs they seem to praise their grea 
Creator. The flowers are sending out they 
perfume, which rises as incense offered tj 
heaven. If the children, like some in th 
temple in the days when Christ was on earth 
should shout “ Hosanna to the son of David» 
the earth would be almost a paradise. VW, 
hope they will soon do so. (Myrtle. 

_—_—_—~——_—_ 


THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT. 


A singular minister, having heard of a dif. 
culty between some of his parishioners, gay 
notice that he would preach on the elevenj 
commandment; and when all were wonder; 
and enquiring as to what could be his mean; 
he announced as his text, “. new com 
ment I give unto you, that ye love another.” 


+. 








Poetry. 





—— 
—————= 





ORIGINAL. 
EULOGY ON “TRIP,” 


A beautiful “ King Carles” spaniel, belonging 
to the Rev. Dr. Woodbridge of Sp 
Columbia Co.. N. Y. (Generally knowny 
“ The Blind Preacher.”) 


There’s a pretty little puppy dog not m 
miles away, 

In praise of whose high merits, I will writes 
song to-day ; 

And though of canine race is he, yet notw 
known to fame, 

For some who read this eulogy, will recogniz 
his name. 

’Tis said between the cup and lip, there’s may 
a luckless slip, 

But judging from his sleekness, there’s vey 
few with Trip, wae!) 

His eyes are like the squirrel’s, his hair is si 
as floss, 

And his ears from much caressing, have a tr 
ly satin gloss. 

How active are his tiny feet! 
way and that, 

And bounds and jumps and scampers, as nit 
ble asa cat; % 

And if you toss a ball for him, he’ll catch ita 
his play, 

Till in pity for his panting, you snatch the bil 
away. 


The merry little fellow! How bright his spat 
ling eyes, 

When to find the hidden plaything, throvg 
all the room he tries ; 

But another voice has called him, and thougl 
the spot is dear, 

Yet dearer is his master’s call, which bestle 
loves to hear. 

Be ha tiny creature ; for puppy as thouat 

Ret belt of enon kind wl Malt so kinds 
heart. ; 

Oh! if I were an artist, how gladly woulil 


He springs tli 


trace 

A picture of thy shining limbs, and eare 
seeming face. 

A picture that would speak of thee when ty 
brief life is past, 

For a little dog’s existence is a little thing# 
last. 

But track thy master’s footsteps, and cheer hit 
with thy play, * ; 

And when he hears thy joyous bark, ’twill 
mind him of this lay. Mary M. Cua 

Chatham, Columbia Co., N. Y. 


—_————— 
THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 


How pleasant it is at the end of the day, 
No follies to have to repent ; 

But reflect on the past, and be able to say, 
That my time has been properly spent. 
When I’ve done all my business with patient 

and care, 

And been good and obliging and kind; 

I lay on my pillow and sleep away there, 
With a happy and peaceable mind. 

But instead of all this, it must be confessed 
That [ careless and idle have been; 

I lie down as usual to go to my rest, 
But feel discontented within. 

Then as I don’t like all the trouble I’ve bad, 
In the future I'll try to prevent it; 

For I never am naughty without being sad, 
Or good—without being contented. 








YOUTH’S COMPANION—VOL. XXI 

Bound, in different styles of binding, ™) 
now be had at this office. Price $1, or 1,25. 
Also, a few copies of previous Volumes. 

(G> PAPERS FOR SAB. SCHOOLS” 
Half a Cent a piece—Odd Numbers of 
Yourn’s Companton, for several years bac 
very suitable for Rewards for good behavic 
and correct lessons in Sabbath Schools—m 
be had for Fifty Cents a hundred. 
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